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NARRATIVE 








From the New-Haven Chronicle. 
LOVE OF ADMIRATION, 
OR MARY'S VISIT TO BOSTON.—A MORAL TALE. 


The above is the title of a neat and interest- 
ing little volume, “‘by a Lady,” just published 
by Mr. A. H. Maltby, of this city. The tale 
is peculiarly affecting and instructive, and we 
most cheerfully recommend it as a suitable work 
for Sabbath Schools and juvenile libraries.— 
Most of the books which are designed for chil- 
dren, and which are intended to impart some 
moral instruction, entirely fail of accomplish- 
ing their object. The child is pleased it may be 
with the tale, but perceives not the moral. 
Not so, however, with the one before us. Any 
child can perceive the instruction the narra- 
tive is intended to convey. We know not 
when we have been more pleased with a work 
ofthis kind, unless, perhaps, we except “ James 
Somers ;” and indeed we believe it will be gen- 
erally preferred to that interesting volume—the 
style is easy, and the author seems to possess 
the uncommon talent of adapting her writings 
tothe capacity of children :—not so elevated 
that they cannot understand, nor so much to 
thecontrary as to disgust them.—That¥our 
readers may judge of the merits of the Work, 
we copy the fifth and eighth chapters—one 
showing the consequences of vanity,-and the 
other the benefits of religion. : 

VANITY LEADS TO FALSEHOOD. 

Mr. Ashford took an affectionate leave of 
his beloved daughter, and returned home.— 
Mary would gladly have accompanied him, but 
she knew it was her mother’s wish that she 
should remain, and besides, she did not wish to 
appear ungrateful to her aunt for her intended 
kindness. Mrs. Parkwell observed the melan- 
cholly expressions of Mary’s countenance after 
her father’s departure, and proposed that Char- 
lotte should take her out to walk: and as she 
mentioned that she had some purchases to 
make, Charlotte said they would’go immediate- 
ly to Washington-street, the most fashionable 
shopping place. As they were walking down 
this street arm-in-arm, Charlotte suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh dear; for mercy’s sake Mary, 
step into this shop and inquire for blue belt rib- 
bon, or any thing else, quick, quick! I’ll meet 
you at the corner below.” Mary did not know 
what to make of this sudden freak; she saw 
two dashing girls, and a young gentleman ap- 
proaching, and ker cousin hurried away to 
meet them, leaving her standing upon the 
pavement ; she hesitated for a moment what 
todo, not being practised like some young la- 
dies, in the art of shopping for articles not 
wanted. Charlotte joined the party and entered 
into conversation; Mary feeling the awkward- 
ness of her situation, stepped into the shop and 
inquired for some article which she designed 
to purchase ; they happened not to have it, and 
Mary was thus compelled to walk on; when 
she had reached the place where her cousin 
was still standing, chattering with her compan- 
ions, Charlotte took no notice of her and she 
passed by. ‘‘ Ifthat is the stranger,” said one of 
the young ladies, “ who made the inquiries of 
you, Miss Parkwell, she surely could nat have 


modest faces that I ever saw.” ‘She is re-j 
markably interesting,” added one of the young 

ladies, ‘‘ I wonder who she is; see, Frederick, 

she hesitates, as if at a loss what direction to 

take, perhaps you may assisther.”” ‘‘ Ohdon’t 

for the world,” almost screamed Charlotte, 

‘the poor thing would be frightened to death, 

if a strange gentleman should speak to her.” 

‘** Not if she is as bold as you represent her,” 

said the young lady, smiling, ‘“ Frederick, 

make haste.” The gentleman, in spite of 
Charlotte’s confusion and look of entreaty, has- 
tened to Mary, and bowing very civilly, said, 

‘** You seem to have lost your way, can I assist 
you, Miss?” - 

“Thank you Sir, I am waiting for my cous- 
in, as Ido not know the way back to Aunt 
Parkwell’s ; but I see she is coming.” The 
cold distant bow of Frederick Thornton, at 
parting, convinced Charlotte that he had dis- 
covered the deception she had practised. The 
fact was, when she saw her smart young friends, 
she was ashamed of her plain country cousin ; 
so leaving her occupied, as she thought, about 
the “blue ribbon, she hurried on to join her 
friends, and when they inquired who it was 
from whom she had just parted, she said “ it 
was a bold, impertinent little girl, who had 
joined her in the street and asked her a great 
many questions, though she was an entire 
stranger”—she then gaily turned the conversa- 
tion, and hoped to escape without detection. 

“* What did that gentleman say to you, Ma- 
ry?” said the artful girl, composing her coun- 
tenance, hoping that her cousin had not suspec- 
ted hor. 5 er 

‘* He merely asked if I had not lost my way, 
and politely offered his assistance, if I had.” 

‘* What did you tell him?” 

“ That I was waiting for you.” 

‘* Was that all?” 

“T believe I added that I did not know the 
way to your father’s without you.” 

“Well he only wanted to quiz you,” said 
Charlotte biting her lips with chagrin, “ you 
ought not to have answered him at all.” 

“He seemed at least more civil than my 
cousin who left me standing alone in the street.” 
_ “*Forgive me, dear Mary,” said Charlotte 
in a conciliatory tone, ‘do forgive me, I did 
not think what an unpleasant situation you were 
in, or I would not have done it for the world.” 

Mary could not resist the apparent kindness 
with which these words were uttered, and was 
half inclined to believe she had mistaken her 
cousin’s conduct and that it originated in mere 
thoughtlessness. Charlotte who feared that 
this shameful treatment of her artless cousin 
might reach her mother, was quite delighted to 
perceive that she should escape, and was in 
high spirits during the remainder of their walk. 





AN UNEXPECTED SCENE. 
At ten o'clock next morning, Mrs. Han- 


cent ocean. Elegant country seats, surround- 
ed by pleasure grounds laid out with taste, were 
profusely scattered over this fine country, as 1 
nature and art had combined to perfect the 
splendid scenery. 

Mary had been thinking every house that 
they passed for the last mile, must be Mrs. 
Hanway’s; at length the carriage stopped ata 
superbly ornamented iron gate: on entering, 
the road wound through a thicket of evergreens 
and other ornamental trees, till ascending a 
considerable elevation, the mansion suddenly 
burst upon the sight. It was two stories high, 
built of brick, painted white and was consid- 
ered one of the finest specimens in the coun- 
try, of the Ionic order of architecture. Two 
fine piazzas extended across the east and west 
fronts, the columns of which were now twined 
with honey-suckles and other creeping vines. 
The dense foilage of the trees formed an almost 
impervious shade concealing the building from 
the view of the travellers on the road, except- 
ing where occasional openings had been judi- 
ciously left, to admit partial views of the sur- 
rounding country. The roses in rich abun- 
dance, were in full bloom and filled the air 
with their charming fragrance. 

Mary alighted at the door, and was cordial- 
ly welcomed by Mrs. Hanway. She was tall and 
dignified, about sixty years of age, with a mild 
benevolent countenance and graceful winning 
manners. 

“Mary Ashford, I presume,” said she, affec- 
tionately saluting her, ‘‘ the daughter of my ex- 
cellent friend, 1 am happy to see you, I should 
have known vou from the description I have 
received, had I met you elsewhere.” 

While Mary was wondering who had taken 
the trouble to describe her, Mrs. Hanway led 
the way toaparlor, and they had been but a 
few moments seated when a young gentleman 
entered, whom the. kind lady introduced as her 
nephew, Frederick Thornt6n. <A deep blush 
overspread Mary’s face, and her down cast eyes 
were suffused with tears, as the well remember- 
ed scene in Washington-street, pressed upon 
her recollection. But on a moment’s reflec- 
tion, it was more for her cousin that she was 
thus moved than for herself; and when she ven- 
tured to look into Thornton’s frank and amia- 
ble face, she was convinced that he had been 
actuated by the kindest motives when he addres- 
sed her on that occasion. 

Mary was relieved from her embarrassment 
by Mrs. Hanway’s saying—‘ It is hardly fair, 
my young friend, before you have scarcely seat- 
ed yourself in my house, to ask you to walk 
out; but I havea call to make at this hour, and 
should be pleased to have your company.”— 
Mary gladly accepted this invitation. ‘Come 
then Frederick,” continued Mrs. H. ‘ you must 
be our escort.” 

Thornton offered an arm to each of the ladies; 
they took a circuitous route through the fine 





way’s carriage was waiting at the door. Mary 
bid adieu to her friends with a look of sincere 
regret, that they were not to join her, and was 
soon out of sight. The present residence of 
Mrs. Hanway, was about four miles from town; 
the road to it commanded a delightful view of 
an extensive country, beautifully diversified 
with hills, vallies, woods, dales, winding rivers, 








designed to be rude, she has one of the most 


gardens and fields, passed a beautiful little 
lake, whose borders were fringed with the “ wa- 
ter loving plants,” and then descending into a 
sequestered valley, where surrounded by fruit 
trees, stood a neat white cottage. It was small, 
but had an air of comfort and even of taste 
about it; the honey suckle and sweet briar al- 
most covered its walls, and a small garden in 





clear lakes, and a distant view of the magnifi- 





front was filled with flowers which were in full 
bloom. 
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Mrs. Hanway had no sooner appeared at the 
little gate in front, than the door of the cottage 
was thrown open by a rosy-cheeked little girl, 
who continued courtesying until the party were 
within—‘ How is your grandmother to day, 
Ruth?” kindly inquired Mrs. H. ‘ Much bet- 
ter, thank you madam,” was the reply. ‘Tell 
her,” continued Mrs. H. ‘I have brought 
two young friends with me to day, and if it is 
agreeable to her, I should like to have them 
come in to see her.” 

While Ruth had gone to deliver this mes- 
sage, Mrs. Hanway said, “I have purposely 
avoided mentioning the person whom we have 
come to visit, that you may judge of her charac- 
ter for yourselves.” 

The little girl returned, saying, that her grand- 
mother would be glad to have them come in im- 
mediately. 

They entered a neat bed-room; in a large 
easy chair, sat a venerable looking woman, 
eighty years of age. Although she had all the 
other marks of extreme old age, her counte- 
nance wasstill intelligent, and her voice un- 
impaired. Mrs. Hanway affectionately took 
her withered hand and said, she was glad to find 
her better, then turning to Mary she said,— 
‘* Mrs. Doane this is Mary Ashford, the daugh- 
ter of that faithful servant of the Lord, whom 
we both have reason to remember; this is my 
nephew, Frederick Thornton, of whom you 
have often heard me speak.” 

“The blessing of heaven rest upon you 
both,” said the aged woman, in a voice so sol- 
emn, so deep, that it thrilled through every 
nerve of the youthful listeners, “‘ and his bles- 
sing maketh rich and addeth no sorrow thereto. 
Mary, are your father’s prayers answered !— 
Have you given your heart to the Lord ?” 

Mary was startled at this address from an en- 
tire stranger, and so much agitated that she 
could ‘hardly articulate the faint hope, that 
trembled on her lips. 

“* You are surprised that I thus address you ; 
J am on the borders of eternity, I have noth- 
ing more to do with this world, all its interests 
and cares are to me asa forgotten dream; I 
sit waiting for my master to call me home.— 
Mary Ashford, your father’s prayers have not 
been uttered in vain, you hope that you have 
chosen that good part which is better than this 
world’s poor gifts; goon; it is only those who 
persevere to the ai, who will wear the crown 
of glory. Life is a warfare, a struggle, but oh, 
how precious the reward ;—a reward not of 
merit, but a purchased reward, for which the 
Son of God has paid the price, by giving him- 
self for us. Have you professed before men 
to be his follower, Mary ?”’ 

“‘T have not, yet.” 

“Why do you delay ?” 

“I feared that I might be deceived and wish- 
ed for more evidence of piety ?”’ 

“ Have you not the evidence that St. John 
mentions? Do you not love all Christians?” 

“I think I do, most sincerely.” 

“‘ Blessed bond of union! Stronger than all 
the tiesthe world can form! They are one in 
Christ Jesus, bound to him by that blessed 
covenant, sealed with his precious blood. But 
you want other evidence. Do you hate, and 
forsake sin? Do you follow the blessed exam- 
ple _~ your Redeemer, in doing good toall around 
you?” 

The tears gushed from Mary’s eyes and she 
said, with heart-felt humility, “I am very far 
from duing my whole duty.” - 

‘Wait no longer, join yourself to the peo- 
ple of the Lord, and his covenant blessings shall 
be yours.” Then, turning to Thornton who 
trembled with an awe and fear that he had nev- 
er before experienced, she thus addressed him ; 
“And you too, my friend, the beloved of my 





benefactress, are you walking in the way of 
God’s commandments, with the hope of a bet- 
ter life, when this transitory life is over ?” 

Thornton replied, ‘‘ I have no such hope.” 

“Is it possible that the trifles of earth 
claim all your cares, bound all your expecta- 
tions and satisfy all your desires? Are these 
fading vanities, the short lived joys of earth, of 
more importance to you, than the realities of 
eternity? Yesterday, I thought I was dying, 
and hoped to have been before this time with 
my Saviour. What was all the world to me, 
as my eyes closed upon these scenes; what 
then, would have been che earthly happiness of 
a whole life, compared with the hope of accep- 
tance above, to the faith granted me to utter 
the prayer ofthe dying martyr, ‘ Lord Jesus re- 
ceive my spirit? —The .prayer with which I 
hope to enter Heaven. Are you completely 
satisfied, even now Frederick Thornton, with 
the pleasures and hopes of this world?” _ 

“Oh, no, they give but momentary satisfac- 
faction.” 

“Why then, do you make the tremendous 
sacrifice? Time in theone scale, perhaps a 
few years, it may be, only a few months—Eter- 
nity in the other, and you hesitate! Oh could 
you realize the sorrow, the anguish of heart, 
that must now be mine, had the world been my 
choice, you would not—you could not hesi- 
tate—God be thanked, for his mercy in sparing 
you—and now, my dear young friend, choose 
you this day, whom you will serve. Will you 
forsake your God—No—Will you be His in 
life, His in death, and His forever?” ‘The 
voice of the aged saint, grew tremulous and 
feeble, a tear fell upon that venerable cheek 
—she continued, “1 am soon going; may I be 
the spirit, that bears the joyful news of you 
repentance, to the throne of God.” 

A solemn silence ensued ; Frederick Thorn- 
ton was deeply moved, there was an awful re- 
ality, a convincing sincerity, in the scene we- 
fore him, such as he had never expected to 
witness. 
raised to_heaven, her emaciated hands were 
now clasped upon her bosom, and the first part 
of her earnest supplication was distinctly heard 
— Pour out thy Holy Spirit, most merciful 
God, upon this young man,” her voice grew 
inarticulate, but her lips still moved. Mrs. 
Hanway and Mary, overcome with powerful 
emotion, scarcely breathed.—That prayer was 
ended—and not a sound was heard in the 
apartment. Those eplifted eyes remained fix- 
ed, the withered hands dropped, a faint smile 
was on those silent lips. Mrs. Hanway gently 
laid her hand upon that forehead—the cold 
drops of death were there—the fluttering glim- 
mering lamp of life was indeed extinguished ; 
so gently, so impreceptibly :—not a groan or 
sigh, had preceeded the sainted spirit’s depart- 
ure.—Little Ruth clasped her arms around that 
beloved form, saying, “speak to me, grand- 
mother, look at your own Ruth, dear grand- 
mother.” 

Mrs. Hanway gently led her to the door, say- 
ing, ‘Call your mother, immediately, dear 
child.” 

A decent looking woman entered the room, 
as Mrs. Hanway was closing the eyes of her 
departed friend. ‘‘Oh my blessed mother,” 
exclaimed the woman, “why was I not with 
you; but it is all right; yesterday I received 
her solemn, parting blessing.” 

Poor little Ruth sobbed aloud, saying, 
“* What shall we do now, without dear grand- 
mother, to tell us all about God and Heaven ?”’ 
Mrs. Hanway kindly endeavored to comfort 
the afflicted child, by telling her that she would 
meet her grandmother, again, in that Heaven 
of which she had so often told her, if she 
would be a good child, and remember her in- 


re 
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The aged saint’s eyes were now} 


————___ 


structions. Mrs. H. then offered the woman 
whose name was Mrs. Coles, the assistance of 
her female servants, and requested her to senq 
to her house, for every thing that was necessary. 

Mrs. H. and her young friends then took a 
last look at the aged saint, and hastened home 
to despatch the servants whose services were 
needed. They pursued their way back to the 
mansion-house in silence; Mary and Thornton 
had been awe-strucx, and overwhelmed, by the 
solemnity of the scene, and Mrs. Hanway 
deeply interested and affected. . 

After they arrived, and Mrs. Hanway had 
given the necessary orders, she joined he; 
young visiters. ‘I did not think,” said she, 
‘that I was taking you to witness the closiz 
scene of that venerable woman’s life; but I re. 
joice that Providence has so ordered events, and 
hope the impression on your minds, will be fa. 
vorable and lasting.” 

‘Oh my dear aunt!” exclaimed Thornton, 
*“*T would gladly have changed places with that 
poor dying woman; I never before felt the 
value of religion. While she was uttering that 
last, mest solemn prayer, I resolved to seek for 
the truth, and to not rest till firmly establish. 
ed. You must guide, you must assist me to 
keep this sacred resolution.” ‘I will do what 
I can, Frederick, but-you must look to God for 
assistance.—Repentance is your first duty. — 
Read the Bible with prayerful attention, and 
the spirit of God will enlighten your understand- 
ing, and renovate your heart.” 
———————————— eee 

THE NURSERY. 


THE LITTLE RUNAWAYS. 


» It is very wrong for little girls and boys to 

© into the street alone. If their fathers, or 
mothers, or aunts, or nurses, cannot go with 

im, they should stay at home, and be quiet, 
a children. I was walking the other day, 
fd I meta little girl who was crying very 
ndeed. I stopped, and asked her what 


he, matter. “T don’t know where my 





= nee 











mam 

said she—yand then she sobbed, so she could 
not speak. I took her hand and tried to com- 
fort her; and when I had wiped away her tears, 
I asked her how she came to get lost. ‘‘Moth- 
er told me I might sit on the step of the door,” 
said she; “‘and when I was there, I sawa 
pretty little dog going by—I wanted to catch 
him; and so I ran after him. But the little 
dog went off with a gest dog, as fast as he 
could go; and I was afraid of the great dog; 
and I tried to run home again; but I don’ 
know where my home is.” And then she be- 
gan to cry again. I asked her in what street 
her mother lived. ‘‘ She knows; but I don't,” 
said the little girl. I did not know where to 
carry her; and so I told her she had bettergo 
tomy house. ‘Oh, I want to see my mother 
—lI want to see my mother,” said she. ‘‘ How 
I do wish my mother would come and find 
me.” I told her it was very naughty for little 
girls to run off alone,—because there were s0 
many horses in the street ; and because they 
were not old enough to find their way. She 
said if she ever found her way home, she would 
never run away again in the world. As I was 
leading her along, and talking to her about 
learning to be a good girl, I saw a woman a 
little way off, who looked anxiously at every 
child she met. I thought perhaps it might be 
the little girl’s mother ; and sure enough it was. 
The little runaway Jet go of my hand, and ran 
faster than the little dog she wanted to catch; 
and when she caught hold of her mother's 
gown, she cried, and she layghed, and she 
jumped up and down with joy. Her mother 














was very glad to find her. She kissed her 4 
great many times, and told her she would not 
- 


es; and I shall never get home,” © 
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be angry with her then, beeause it was the first 
time she had run away. The little girl went 
home, and she had been so frightened, that I 
do not believe she ever ran away again. 

I knew another little girl, whose name was 
Lucy. She made her mother very much asham- 
ed, by a naughty thing she did ope day. Lucy 
was about three years old,—and@ she was gen- 
erally apretty good girl; but I am going to tell 
you how wrong she did once. Her father and 
mother had gone to church; and Lucy was left 
jn the careof her nurse. While the nurse was 
dusting the chairs, in the parlour, Lucy went 
into the kitchen, and crowded her whole apron 
into a bowl of sott soap; and then she began 
to wash it, as she had seen the wash-woman do. 
The nurse called to her to know what she was 
doing ; and when she did not answer, she went 
out to see what she was about. Lucy cried 
very much, when the soaped apron was taken 
away from her; and while the nurse went to 
the bureau, to get a clean apron, she ran off. 
She knew her father and mother had gone to 
church; and she ran directly tothe front door, 
and went in among all the people, while the 
minister was preaching. She had been crying; 
her face was spotted with soap; and her gown 
was wet; of course, she was nota very pretty 
looking child. She was frightened, when she 
found that all the people were looking at her; 
and she did not know where her father’s pew 
was. She began to cry; and the sexton led 
heroutofthechurch. Her mother sat at a dis- 
tance from the door; and she did not know that 
it was her little girl, who had made such anoise, 
until she went home, She was very much 
grieved, when the nurse told her how naughty 
she had been. She did not kiss little Lucy 
that night or tell her any stories. This made 
the little girl feel very unhappy ; for she loved to 
have her mother kiss her, and tell her stories. 
When she went to bed, she sighed to think 
her mother did not come to speak to her; and 
she said, “If mother will only kiss me to-mor- 
row, and call me her good little girl, I will never 
tun away again in my life.” 

I knew another little girl, whose name was 
Ann. She ran away one day, with her broth- 
er Edward, to see the frog-pond on the com- 
mon; and when she got there, she left her 
brother’s hand,—and because she was not big 
enough to take care of herself, she fell into a 
tnud puddle. Her hands, and her face, and 
her pretty gown were all covered with dirt and 
clay. Some men took her out, and gave her 
to her brother to be carried home. She was 
somuch frightened and ashamed, that she cried 

all the way; and for some time after she was 
washed and dressed in her clean clothes, she 
kept sobbing, to think how afraid she was 
when she felt herself sinking down in the 
mud. She never forgot this fright. When- 
ever she saw the gown she had on at thetime, 
she was always sure to say, ‘“‘ That is the gown 
I had on, when I ran away to the common.” 

Indeed she thought there could be nothing 
half so bad in the world, as falling into a mud 
puddle. One day, she heard her brother Ed- 
ward reading in the Bible, about Job; and she 
asked her mother who Job was. Her mother 
told her he was a very good man, who met with 
a great deal of trouble. She listened, till her 
brother had done reading; and then she ask- 
ed with avery sad looking face, ‘Mother, do 
you think Job ever fell into ‘a mud puddle, 
When he was a little boy?” Poor little Ann 
Who had been so scared, that she thought no- 

dy could meet with any thing worse than 
falling intothe mud. I am glad she was fright- 
ened ; for it has taught her that little girls 
should never go away from home without asking 


if their mothers are willing. : 
Little runaways are singin into 


to take care of them. [Juv. Miscellany. 


trouble; and E hope no little girls that I know 
wil] venture into the street without some one 


mother was very poor, was sent with half a dol- 
lar to buy flour. Several of the boys had fooled 
him, and he thought he would have a little 








MORALITY. 


sport. He stopped at the coppersmith’s, and 
got a hale bored in the half dollar, and put a 








FIRST OF APRIL. 


accustomed to 


their morals. 


good, generous, and just. 
story : 
ing of the 
mission to spend with his friend. His mother 
cheerfully gave him leave. 

“T am tired of the first of April.” 

You don’t object, I hope, to a little fun. 


as I have seen to-day. I object to lying. 


is any harm in it. 


Every body does so. 
Joseph. 


us to account for it. 


reverence. 


I said to him, “ Sir, the boys are trying to foo. 
you.” Then all the boys shouted “ Apri 


for spoiling their sport; but I refused to do it 
and walked away, while they all ridiculed me 
Charles. 


them no harm. 


the side ofthe road. A traveller 


got out to pick it up; in doing which he urn 
his hand very severely. 


ed the horse, so that be ran away withthe wagon 


and was-very much injured. 
Charles. 
the boys feel? 


and ran away. 


came upon the boys themselves. . 











Charles. Ye 
and apretty g 


Joseph B * * *.and Charles K * * * * had been 
ntimacy from theis earliest 
years.—They were both of them blessed with 
excellent parents, who improved every oppor- 
tunity to instil into their minds the pure and 
beneficent principles of our holy religion. Both 
of them attended the Sabbath School; they 
were forward in their studies and correct in 
But in the nobler qualities of the 
mind, Joseph greatly excelled. Charles was 
pleasant, affectionate, and kind; Joseph was 
Charles loved a good 
Joseph was a lover oftruth. The even- 

ya of April, Joseph requested per- 


‘¢ Charles,” said he, as he entered the door, 
Charles. Why, whatis the matter, Joseph? 


Joseph. Yes, Charles, I object to such fun 


Charles. Why, the first of April, we’re always 
allowed to fool people, and I don’t see as there 


I know that every body, sins against 
God ; but still, sin is wrong, and God will call 
Is it no harm to tell a lie? 
Besides, Charles, I can tell you things which I 
have seen to-day, that will. convince you that I 


am right. 

Charles. Well, Joseph, Iam willing to be 
conviced, if I am wrong. 

Joseph, 1 saw an old gentleman riding on 


horseback,—I should think he was sixty years 
old,—the few hairs upon his head were grey. 
For such men we ought always to feel a great 
The boys had wrapped up a quan- 
tity of sand in a paper, on the outside of which 
was written Suear, and put it into the muddiest 
place in the road. The old gentleman stopped 
his horse, and got off in the mud, and was 
about to pick up the bundle, when. my heart 
was touched with tenderness for his years, and 


fool,” and one ofthem wanted to fight with me 


That was really too bad,to make 
sport of such an old gentleman who had done 


Joseph. ‘There was another cruel thing that 
Isaw. Same boys had taken pains to heat a 
horse-shoe very hot and laid it upon a stone by 
ssing along 
in a wagon, with his wife, saw the shoe, and 


The boys at the same 
instant shouted “ April fool,” which frighten- 


and upset it, scattering the traveller’s things 
all along the road. The woman, in attempt- 
ing to. jump from the wagon, fell upon her face 


That was cruel, indeed. How did 


Joseph. At first they laughed: when they 
saw the horse running they trembled: and 
when the woman was hurt they were afraid, 
I saw many other tricks, where 
no serious damage was done, but where a good 
many lies were told; and sometimes the fool 


saw one trick of that kind, 
etoo. A little boy, whose 


string into it: then laying the piece down be- 
fore a grocety, he stood behind the door, and 
when any person attempted to pick it up, he 
twitched itin. The string near the money 
was covered with dust, so that it could not be 
seen. Hesucceeded in fooling a number of 
people in this way. At last,a drunken man 
came along, who understood the trick, and 
stepped on the string, and broke it, and got the 
money, and told the boy he was an “ April 
fool,” and spent the money in drinking. 

Joseph. There is no necessity for multiply- 
ing these instances of wickedness. For my 
part, Lam resolved never to play ‘ April fool’ 
again; for I think it the worst kind of lying. 
Here we see old age ridiculed ; human life en- 
dangered ; a poor widow deprived of her suste- 
nance; and a drunkard furnished with the 
means of intoxication ;—all this, and a great 
deal more, to gratify the sport of children.— 
Now, Charles, who are the greatest fools, the 
boys who tell the lies, or those who are deceiv- 
ed by them? 

Charles. Well, Joseph, I am of your opinion. 
I never before knew the evils to be so great. 

Joseph. Letus both, then, set our faces 
against this vile practice. Let us do all that 
we can to put a stop to it. [Juv. Mag. 
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Dialogue respecting the Youth's Companion. 


Thomas.—Father says that he read in the 
Recorder, that the First Volume of the Youth’s 
Companion is almost finished, and the Editors 
want to know whether we mean to take the 
Second Volume. Now whatdo you think about 
it, Cousin? 

Susan.—Why, indeed, they have come every 
week so regularly, and I have been so much in- 
terested in the stories, that I have not thought 
how quickly the year was passing away. 

Thomas,—But it is time for us to think 
about it now—because if we don’t mean to have 
them stop, we had better pay in advance as 
we did last year, and save a halfa dollar; as 
1\ the price is one dollar and a half if we don’t 
1) pay in advance. 

Susan.— Why as to having my little Com- 
» | panion stop, I would’nt for any thing. 

*| Thomas.—Well, then, you must fet the Edi- 
tors know what you wish. How did you pay 
last year, Cousin ? 

Susan. I paid very easy indeed. Mother 
told me, that if I would leave off eating butter, 
she would give me a dollar to pay for the 
Companion. And she thought it would do me 
good too; you know I had pimples in my face 
—and you see they are all gone now. So I 
t | have got good both ways—my health has heen 
improved, and’I hope my mind has too—for I 
never read such good stories before; and one 
»| cannot help wishing to be like the good girls 
that we read of. 

Thomas.—I have been as much pleased with 
the stories about the good boys, as you have 
with those about the good girls. And as to 
paying for it—I am sure I paid easily enough 
—for Father told me if I would help him work 
in the garden, he would pay me according to 
the work Idid. He sent the dollar in advance, 
and I worked some afternoons when there was 
no school, instead of playing with the boys as 
I always used to. I did not hurt myself with 
work all summer, and I had the pleasure of 
seeing the things in the garden grow, and eat- 
ing some ofthe good things I planted. 

Susan.—Well, then, it seems we are of one 
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mind about it—so let us tell our Parents we 
will do as we did last year, if they will send 
the money on directly, before the time is out. 











YVOUTH’S COMPANION. 











*« THOU, GOD, SEEST ME.” 

Once there was a woman, who had a little 
son that was very dear to her; and she was 
driven from her home, and obliged to wander 
away a great distance through a lonely coun- 
try, part of which wasa wilderness or forest.— 
She took her son with her ; sometimes he walk- 
ed by her side, but he was often so tired that 
she was obliged to carry him in her arms.— 
She was also compelled to carry their victuals, 
and water to drink, which made her burden 
heavy, and her journey very distressing. 

After they had travelled a long time, their 
water was all gone, and they were very thirsty 
and faint; but they were in a kind of desert, 
where there was scarcely a well, or a fountain, 
or a stream of water for a great many miles.— 
The mother was now suffering very much for 
the want ofdrink ; but her child was ready to 
die with thirst. 

After she had done every thing she could for 
him, and he still grew worse, she was ready to 
despair. So she went and laid her son down 
under a small bush to keep him a little from 
the heatof the burning sun; and wentaway some 
distance from him, and sat down and wept.— 
How could a tender mother look on her child in 
the agonies ofdeath? And yet it was dreadful, 
that she must lay him down to die alone.— 
The poor boy could not speak, or cry aloud, he 
was so faint, and so near to death; he could 
only breathe out a low and piteous moan, as 


his mother laid him on the ground and tore 
herself away. 


Now is it possible that this child is saved 
from death, and that this distracted mother 
finds relief in such an awful extremity? In 
such a terrible desert there is no physician, to 
try his skill in saving life. No travellers pass 
that way, to comfort and relieve. A mother is 
there, who could die herself to save her son; 
but she has no power and no means, of pro- 
longing his precious life a single moment.— 
She has not even a drop of water to moisten 
his lips, or allay the fever that is burning in 
his throat. She does not know that there is a 
fountain or a stream within many miles. All 
help and hope are gone - - her child must die, 
and then she will die with him. 

But no; there is an eye that sees every mo- 
tion, and observes every pang of distress.— 
There is an ear, that hears the weeping of the 
mother and the moaning of the child. There 
is a hand to extend reliefto both; a hand that 
will restore the lad, as it were from the grave, 
to the arms of his agonizing parent. But who 
ishe? What friend of the helpless, what an- 
gel of mercy, will spring up in the heart of the 
wilderness at this awful moment? It is no 
human friend. It is God. God, whose eyes 





are in every place, and who pities them that 
have no helper. God heard the sobbing of the 
lad, and he sent his angel to bring reliefi— 


fear not, for God had heard the voice of the 
lad where he was, and help was nigh. And 
when she opened her eyes, she saw a well of 


water. Whether the well was there before, 
though she had not found it; or whether God 
wrought a miracle to provide water, we do not 
know. But she ran quickly,@nd filled her bot- 
tle, and gave her child drink. He soon revi- 
ved, and his mother was overwhelmed with 
joy. She was very thankful toGod for so great 
a mercy; and she always remembered how 
God looked down upon her and her son in that 
great lonely desert. She was lost in admira- 
tion, and said in the simple language of grati- 
tude, “ Thou, God, seest me.” When friends 
cast me out; when all earthly succour fails; 
when death comes near, and I and mine are 
ready to perish, Thou, O God of mercy, dost 
look down with pity—thou speakest the word, 
and we live. 

Children, did you ever read or hear this sto- 
ry before? Itis told ina book which you all 
have, and with which we hope you are all ac- 
quainted. Itis not told in the same words; 
but so nearly, that if you remember that, you 
will know what this means. You will there 
find, if you do not now recollect, the names of 
bothi the lad and his mother. 
ye 
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A child's notion of inspiration —Just after 
entering the school, a few Sabbaths since, a 
little boy, about six years of age, came and 
asked me for the charity box. I asked him 
what he wanted of it. ‘I want to put a cent 
into it,” said he. In order to examine his mo- 
tives and his knowledge of divine things more 
particuarly, I asked him what good he suppos- 
ed it would do to put his money into the char- 
ity box. ‘1 want to send it tothe heathen,” 
he replied. ‘ Do you know,” said I, ‘who the 
heathen are?” ‘They are folks who have'nt 
got any Bible, and live a great way off.’— 
“* Whatis the Bible?”—‘‘ The word of God.” 
* What use would it be to the heathen, if they 
had it ?”—* It would tell them how to love God 
and be good.” ‘‘ Where did the Bible come 
from?”’—* From heaven.” ‘‘ Was it written 
in heaven?” ‘*No—the prophets and good 
men wrote it.” ‘If good men wrote it, how 
ther is it the word of God, and come from heav- 
en?” ‘ Why, the Holy Ghost told them how 
to write it.” ‘“ Did they see the Holy Ghost, 
and did he speak tothem?” ‘‘ No—but he made 
them think it.” This wasenough. I presented 
him the charity box—he dropped in his money— 
a smile of joy glowed upon his countenance— 
and he returned to his seat, filled with “‘ the lux- 
ury of doing good.” —Sabbath S. Visitant. 


—-@ifo—- 

Valuables—Dr. Johnson once called upon 
Mr. Garrick, in Southampton-street, and was 
shown into his study; but unfortunately the 
door being left open, he strayed into an ad- 
joining room, which contained all the novels 
and lighter works, which had been presented 
as elegant tributes to this admired actor.— 
Johnson read first a bit of one, then another, 
and threw all down; so that, before the host 
arrived, the door was strewed with splendid 
octavos. Garrick was exceedingly angry at 
finding Johnson there; and said, “it wasa 
private cabinet, and no company was admitted 
there.” “But,” says Johnson, ‘I was deter- 
mined te examine some of your valuables, which 





The angel calledto the mother from the sky, 
He bade her 


and inquired what ailed her. 


I find to consist of three stuff, trash, and 
nonsense,—Cradock’s Meno ‘ 
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As Sir Walter Scott was riding (a few weeks 
ago) with a friend in the neighborhood of Ab. 
botsford, he came to a field gate, which an 
Irish beggar, who happened to be near, hasten. 
ed to open for him. Sir Walter was desirous 
of rewarding the’civility by the present of six. 
pence, but faynd that he had not so small q 
coin in his pdrse. ‘“‘ Here, my good fellow.” 
said the Baromlet; “here is a shilling for you 
but mind, you owe me sixpence.”  ‘ God 
bless your Honor!” exclaimed Pat, “ may 
your Honor live till I pay you.”—London Pg. 


LI 

Rebuke.—A boy with a cigar in his mouth 
entered Mr. Cross’ menagerie of wild beasts 
recently in Philadelphia, when Mr. Cross re- 
quested the visitor to take the “‘ weed”’ from his 
—— lest he should learn the monkies “ bad 
abits.” 
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POETRY. 








From the Episcopal Watchman. 
THE BLESSED LANB. 
* The inhabitants shall not say, Jamsick.” Isaian, 


Not sick !—Shall throbbing brows no more 
With nameless anguish start? 
No more the ebbing life-blood pour 
Cold currents through the heart? 
No tortured nerve with racking pain 
To sudden madness thrill ? 

Nor strive the powerless limbs in vain 
Their office to fulfil? 

Is there no weak nor palsied hand, 
Nor agonizing breast ?— 

Where, Book of Mercy! is that land 
Which thus thy page has blest? 


Dwells there no sickness of the heart 
Within that favored bound ? 

No pleasure with its poisoned dart 
The unwary youth to wound? 

No hope deferred, the soul to harm? 
No joy on parting wing? 

No love with fickle smile to charm, 
With false embrace to sting ? 

Oh glorious world—from ills of time, 
From fears and changes free, 

Why should we shrink to seek that clime, 
Though Death our passport be? H. 


-3ae— 

VERSES 
Made in consequence of the following little incident :— 
A school-boy wrote on his sister’s arm, in ink, the 
word LOVE, and when he would have washed it off, 

she intreated him not to do it. 


O do not wipe that stain away, 

Which left so kind, so sweet aname, 
That mark’d in such an early day, 

A brother’s pure, unrivall’d flame! 


But if in vain the fond pretence, 
And I must yield the tender dye, 
No other drop shall wash it thence, 
But that which trembles in this eye. 
—-—ae— 
TO A YOUNG PERSON. 


When through life’s flowery paths you stray, 
Where briars oft perplex the way, 
Should there a rose appear in blow, 
Beware the thorns that on it grow ;— 
The rose but one, the thorns a host, 
Such the best flower life’s path can boast: 
And oft I grieve to think, that youth 
Must feel the thorns ere learn this truth. 
—- ea 
HOW TO MAKE TIME YOUR FRIEND. 
Old father Time stands still for none ; 
This moment here, the next he’s gone: 
And tho’ you speak him e’er so kind, 
He never lags one step behind. 








Ifthen with Dime good friends you’d be, 
You e’en m n as fast as he. 





